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If our readers in general derive as much amuse- 
ment as we have experienced from the perusal of 
the debate we are about to lay before them, they 
will thank us for drawing their attention to a docu- 
ment which does not appear to have excited the 
notice to which its peculiar character entitles it. 
People are, perhaps, so much taken up with wading 
through Parliamentary discussions of their own 
times, that they feel very little inclination to revert 
to the debates which took place within St. Stephen’s 
a century and a half ago; nor should we have ob- 
truded such a subject on the notice of our readers, 
did not the discussion to which we now solicit their 
attention possess peculiar claims to exemption from 
that general oblivion to which the debates of our 
forefathers are generally doomed. All innovations, 
however useful to mankind, have experienced oppo- 
sition in some quarter in the early stages of their 
introduction ; and the cry of “ Let well alone” is, 
perhaps, almost coeval with the existence of society. 

We have heard of an old fisherman, who, after the 
manner of his father, grandfather, and great-grand- 
sire, was in the habit: of carrying his fish to market 
in panniers, on an ass: the fish he deposited in the 
one pannier, weighting the other pannier with stones. 
Some “ visionary projector,’’ or “ daring innovator,” 
as he was, no doubt, considered, suggested to this 
fisherman that it was possible his ass might carry 
twice the quantity cf fish to market, without addi- 
tional labour. “You have only (says the daring 
innovator) to throw out the stones, and fill both pan- 
niers with fish.’ The fisherman would not, how 
ever, listen to the suggestion, declaring that his great- 
grandfather, grandfather, and father before him had 
carried fish to market as he did, and he was for 
“letting well alone.” 

Our readers will see the application of this anec. 
dote, when they have perused the debate about the 
wooden bridge at Putney. They will there find that 
men, and senators too, a century and a half ago, were 
as much alarmed at the thought of innovation as our 
ancient fisherman. They will find some of the sena- 
tors of that day so panic-struck at the idea of erecting 
a wooden bridge at Putney, as to anticipate the utter 
destruction of the commerce and prosperity of Lon- 
don, if the bill passed the House. The scheme was 
considered as absurd as it would then have been 
deemed to propose bridges at Westminster, Black- 
friars, and other places where bridges are now 
erected ; and to show the excessive absurdity of such 
visionary projects, one of the speakers ironically 
spoke of the erection of iron bridges, amidst roars of 
langhter, and cries of—Hear! hear! 


Putney bridge, one of the speakers contended that 
the friends of the measure merited strait waistcoats. 
“Tf (said he) a man were to come io the bar of this 
House, and tell us that he proposed to convey us 
regularly to Edinburgh, in coaches, in seven days, 
and bring us back in seven days more, should we 
not vote him to Bedlam?” (Hear! hear! and great 
applause ! ) 
If a man who, in those days, should have talked 
of travelling from London to Edinburgh in seven 
days, would have been deemed a madman, what 
would our sapient forefathers have said to any one 
who had hinted at flying in the airin balloons, at 
the rate of a mile in the minute; of lighting our 
streets and houses with flame, without a wick ; of 
travelling over the seas in vessels without sails or 
oars; and of passing under the Thames through a 
tunnel ; or of printing thr.e thousand newspapers in 
an hour by steam? Such visionary projectors would, 
no doubt, have been consigned for life to solitary im- 
prisonment, as incorrigible madmen. But it is time 
to introduce to our readers the memorable debate 
which has occasioned these prefatory remarks. 
—— t+ 
PUTNEY BRIDGE. 


Depare 1N THR House or Commome, IN THE YEAR 1671, ON 
THE 3UBJGCT OF BUILDING.A. NEW Brives aT PUTNEY. 





(From Grey's Debates, Vol. I, p. 415.) 

‘© A bill for building a bridge over the river. Thames 
from Putney was read. On the motion that it be read a 
second tine—Mr. Jones (Member for London,) rose and 
spoke as follows :— 

‘* Mr. Speaker—It is impossible to contemplate without 
feelings of the most afflictive nature the probable success 
of the bill now before the House. I am sensible that I 
can hardly do justice by any words Of mine to the appre- 
hensions, which not only I myself personally feel upon the 
vital question, but to those which are filt by every indi- 
vidual in the kingdom, who has given this very important 
subject the smallest share of his consideration. {[ am free 
to say, Sir, and I say it with the greater freedom, because 
I know, that the erection of a bridge over the river Thames 
at Putney, will not only injure the great and important 
city which { have the honour to reptesent; not only jeo- 
pardize it; not only destroy its @orrespondences and 
commerce, but actually annihilate it altogether. ( Hear, 
hear.) I repeat in all possible serjousness, that it will 
question the very existence of the metropolis ; and I have 
no hesitation in declaring, that next to pulling down the 
whole borough of Southwark, nothing can destroy London 
more certainly than building this proppsed bridge at Putney. 
(Hear, hear.) Allow me, Sir, to ask, and I do so with 
the more confidence, because the answer isevident and clear, 
how will London be supplied with fuel, wish grain, or with 
hay, if this bridge is built? All the correspondences 
westward will be at one blow destroyed. I repeat this 





By way of covering with ridicule the “ wild vi- 
sionaries” who were ia favour of the erection of the | 


ble: as a member of this Honourable House, I should 
Not venture to speak thus authoritatively, unless I had the 
best possible ground to go upon, and I state without fear 
of contradiction, that the water at Putney is shallow at 
ebb, and assuming as I do, that the correspondences of 
London require free passage at all times; and knowing us 
I do, that if a bridge be built there, mot even the common 
wherries will be able to pass the river at low water, I do 
say, that I think the bill one which only tends to promote 
a wild and silly scheme, likely to advantage a few specu. 
lators, but highly unreasonable and unjust in its character 
and provisions ; because, independently of the ruin of the 
city of London, which I consider inevitable in the event 
of its success, it will effect an entire change in the position 
and affairs of the watermen, a change which I have no 
hesitation in saying, will most seriously affect the interests 
of his Majesty’s Government, and not only the interests of 
the Government, but those of the nation at large." 

Mr. Waller followed the Honourable Member for Lon- 
don, and gave it as his opinion, that the erection of a 
bridge at Putney could not be considered as oppressive, 
even were a toll laid upon the bridge, because, said the 
Honourable Gentleman, ** those who dislike paying the 
toll may go by water, and so pay nothing. (Hear, anda 
laugh.) It seems to me,” said the Honourable Gentleman, 
‘if it be a bad thing for Southwark it is a good thing for 
Westminster, where the Court is, and where we are, (a 
laugh.) At Paris, Sir, there are several bridges--at Venice, 
hundreds. What then ?—Paris is not ruined, and Venice 
flourishes. I must say I think the opposition offered to 
this bill shows considerable want of patriotisin ; no object 
in my mind can be more beneficial tothe country than the 
extension of its resources, the multiplication of those 
avenues and approaches to the metropolis by which the 
public wealth may be increased, and the national cha- 
racter elevated ; no object in my mind is better calculated 
to extend the reputation of this country, or its mercantile 
advantages, than a bridge over the river at Putney. ( Loud 
cheering.) Besides, Sir, if I may be permitted to make 
such an allusion, I think it by no means irrelevant to 
throw out by way of observation, that the King cannot 
hunt in Londons if the King wishes to hunt, he must 
cross the water. This is a fact incontrovertible by gentle- 
men on the other side of the House, and a fact which I 
think well worthy our consideration ; in short, I have no 
hesitation in saying, that the measure of building a 
bridge over the river at Putney, is one which, indepen. 
dently of the advantages to which I have just cursorily 
alluded, cannot fail to be of the greatest utility and con- 
venience to the whole British nation.” 

Sir Thomas Lee, in a very excellent speech, expressed 
at some length his fears that the bill was little better than 
a job, and that its object was to improve the value of the 
new buildings about the neighbourhood of the House of 
Commons. ( Heat, hear, and a langh. ) 

Colonel Birch rose and said, ** Sir, look at the effects 
generally of the important step you are about to sanction ; 
ask me to define those effects particularly, and I will 
descend to the minutia of the mischief you appear prone 
to commit. Sir, I, like my Honourable Friend, the 
Member for the city of London, have taken opinions of 
scientific men, and I declare it to be their positive convic- 
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tion and mine, that if the fatal bridge (I can find no other 
suitable word) be built, not only will quicksunds and 
shelves be created throughout the whole course of the river, 
but the western barges will be laid up high and dry at 
Teddington, while not a ship belonging to us will ever get 
nearer London than Woolwich; thus not only your corn- 
markets, but your Custom-house, will be nullified; and 
not only the whole mercantile navy of the country abso- 
lutely destroyed, but several west-country bargemen ac- 
tually thrown out ef employ. I declare to God, Sir, that 
I have no feeling on the subject but that of devotion tom 
country, and I shall most decidedly oppose the bill in all 
its stages. ( Lcar, hear, hear. ) 7 

Colonel Stroude said, that he approved of the notion of 
the bridge at Putney, although he must confess there 
appeared a somewhat too sanguine expectation of carrying 
a question of such importance, on the part of its advocates. 
The gallant Colonel observed, that no city was so long as 
ours on the bank of a navigable river, without more 
bridges than one; and although, as being a Colonel in the 
army, it was not exactly in his province to meddle with 
bridges and quays, or such sort of things (of which he 
professed himself sincerely to understand nothing,) yet it 
struck him, as a military man, that if the river Thames 
were frozen up, and no vegetables or provisions of that 
sort could be forwarded to London by boats or barges, 
then a bridge (which, although liable to be blown up or 
blown down, could not well be frozen up) would afford a 
constant and se ble supply sid in case of 
mutiny, he considered it would be a wonderful advantage 
to have this communication always free and open. 

Mr. Boscawen, before he came down to the House, 
could not understand what possible reason could be ad- 
duced in favour of a bridge at Putney ; and now that he 
heard the reascns of Honourable Gentlemen, he was 
equally at a loss to account for them. If there were any 
advantage derivable from a bridge at Putney, perhaps some 
gentleman would fifd out that a bridge at Westminster 
would be a convenience. Then other Honourable Gen- 
tlemen might dream that a bridge from the end of Fleet 
Market into the fields from the opposite side of the water 
would be a fine speculation; or who knew but at last it 
might be proposed ‘to arch over the river altogether, and 
build a couple more bridges, one from the Palace at 
Somerset-House into the Surrey marshes, and another 
trom the front of Guildhall into Southwark. (Great 
laughter.) Perhaps some Honourable Gentlemen who 
were interested in such matters would get up in their 
places and propose that one or two of these bridges should 
be built of iron, (shouts of langhter;) for his part, if 
this passed he would move for leave to bring in half a 
dozen more bills for building bridges at Chelsea, and at 
Hammersmith, and at Marble-Hall stairs, and at Brent- 
ford, and at fifty other places besides. (Continued laugh. 
ter.) ** Now, Sir,” continued the Honourable Gentle. 
man, **some Honourable Gentlemen have talked of Paris 
and Venice as examples for us to follow. Why, Sir, 
Venice is built in the water, and if it were not for bridges 
there would be no streets ; what has that to do with Lon- 
don? As to Paris, it is true there are many bridges, and 
what is the consequence ? There is no use for watermen ; 
and are we for our advantage, even admitting for argu- 
ment’s sake any to arise, to compromise the vested rights 
of the watermen. (Hear, hear, hear.) I, for one, say 
no; but when I say no upon this particular point abstract- 
edly, I do not mean to say that I for one alone disapprove 
of the measure in foto; neither the people of Middlesex 
nor of Surrey in the localities desire it, and I must say 
at best it is a new conclusion to no end.” 

Sir John Bennet was of opinion, that the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen sanctioned the proposed bridge at Putney, 
inasmuch as that of two evils they preferred the lesser, 
and thought to avoid that which was threatened to be built 
at Lambeth. 

Mr. Low rose and said—** Sir, T feel myself called upon 
to say a few words upon this very important question, be- 
cause I am authorized to state (which I felt it my bounden 
duty to do, after what bas just dropped from the Honour- 
able Gentleman who spoke Jast,) that the present Lord 
Mayor is of a very different opinion from his immediate 
sredecessor. (Jlear, hear, hear.) really speak nothing 
- the opinion of the worthy chief magistrate, when I 
say, thataf any carts go over Putney bridge, the city of 
London is irretrievably ruined. This, [ have no hesitation 
in saying, is the matured opinion of the present Lord 
Mayor. (//ear, hear, hear.) Some Honourable Gentle- 
men, who seem to think that the body of Thames water- 
men are nobodies, (great langhter,) regard their vested 
rigets with something very hke contempt; and even those 
who condescend to consider the interests of that body with 
a litle complacency, tell you that the ferry in that remote 
part of the river encourages but very few hands; now, 








Sir, that I deny. (Hear, hear.) I have procured a list 
of persons employed in the ferries at Putney, from which 
I can assert, that very many watermen actually subsist 
upon the produce of the ferry there. (Hear, hear.) 
Now, Sir, there is another point to which I must speak ; 
the projected bridge, I understand, is to be built of wood. 
(Much laughter.) Honeurable Gentlemen may laugh, 
but such is the fact; and although one Honourable Gen- 
tleman has just now humorously suggested iron as a 
material for bridge-building, (hear, hear, ) it is if not less 
strange, not less true, that it is proposed to build this 
visionary Putney bridge of timber. (Hear, hear.) As 
to the possibility of the undertaking, I leave that to the 
projectors; but I presume timber wherewith a_ bridge 
across the Thames is to be built must be vast and large, 
and that the bridge must consist of many arches; if that 
be the case, I have no hesitation in saying, that these 
pieces of wood, thick and numerous as they must be, will 
stop the tide altogether, (Hear, hear, hear.) And when 
the tide ebbs in the short space which intervenes between 
London bridge and Putney, there will never be sufficient 
water in the river to admit of the passage of the smallest 
boat, (Hear, hear, hear.) I repeat, Sir, never after the 
tide ebbs will there be sufficient water for the smallest 
boat to row between London bridge and Putney ; in short, 
I state here, without fear of contradiction, that if the 
odious measure is carried, the river above London bridge 
will not merely be injured by it, but totally destroyed as a 
navigable river,”” (Hear, hear.) 

Sir Henry Herbert next addressed the Speaker in the 
following terms :—** Mr. Speaker, I honestly confess my- 
self an enemy to monoplies. I am equally opposed to 
mad, visionary projects, and I may be permitted to say, 
that in the late King’s reign several of these thoughtless 
inventions were thrust upon the House, but most properly 
rejected. If aman, Sir, were to come to the bar of the 
House, and tell us that he proposed to convey us agen A 
to Edinburgh in coaches in seven days, and bring us bac 
in seven days more, should we not vote him to Bedlam ? 
Surely we should, if we did him justice. Or if another told 
us that he would sail to the Indies in six months, should 
we not punish him for playing upon our credulity ? 
Assuredly, if we served him rightly. Well, then, Sir, 
here are persons proposing to build a wooden bridge over 
the river Thames, in an unfrequented part of the country, 
and which they imagine, from the mere novelty of the 
speculation, we shall agree to. 1 say, Sir, suppose the 
matter worthy of discussion, it is of too great importance 
to be discussed in such a House as this. Why, Sir, there 
are not a hundred and fifty members present: what would 
our constituents say ; what would the country at large 
say, if we decided a measure of such importance as the 
building a wooden bridge at Putney in so thin a House as 
this? I must think it would appear extremely strange 
to let this bill go to a second reading after all we have 
heard so reasonably alleged against it.”” 

The cries of question here becoming very general, the 
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over the Coln, about one mile and a half on the London side 
of Colnbrook. On the bridge is piled a large stack of 
bricks, so high as to impede the view from the nature of 
the road which winds up to the top of the bridge. Just 
as we arrived at this point, a broad-wheeled waggon was 
approaching the bridge in the same direction as ourselves, 
In advance of the steamer was our advanced phaeton, and 
behind the steamer a carriage containing our coke and 
some of the engineers. At the moment our leading car. 
riage had passed the waggon, the steamer following close, 
the mail from Bath appeared on the top of the bridge 
coming on rapidly. We called out to the coachman to 
tae up, but he not being aware of the unusual carriage 
was about to meet, kept on till we all became entangled 
and nearly jammed together. The leaders of the mail 
being high couraged, and their heads close to the steamer, 
bolted round, and broke the mail traces. Mr. Gurney, 
anxious to avoid mischief, forced the steamer up against 
the stack of bricks, by which he did some injury to the 
steamer, but of no consequence beyond the delay of a 
quarter of an hour. The mail put on a new bar and traces, 
and we both proceeded on our respective journeys. We 
have had no other accident whatever but a fracture of the 
iron of one of the wheels, and are going forward imme. 
diately. We came from Cranford Bridge to this place in 
four hours and ten minutes, including all stoppages for 
water, coke, turnpikes, &c., which, of course, in our first 
attempt, cannot be expected to be managed with the ce. 
lerity we may calculate upon hereafter. We met and 
passed on the road, between Cranford Bridge and this 
place, twenty-one carts, seven waggons, two post-chaises, 
four mail-coaches, seven stage ditto, one dray with two 
horses, drove of cart-horses, three gigs, and six horses, of 
which I can assure you not one started, or was by any means 
disturbed by the steamer, except the mail horses on the 
me at Longford. If it should be said that we endan- 
gered the mail, I beg to assure you that I have strictly 
represented the facts, and I am convinced that a carriage 
with horses, under such circumstances, migh thave occa. 
sioned an equal, if not much more serious mischief.. The 
regular easy pace seems about ten miles an hour whilst 
moving. 
July 30, 1829. 
On our arrival at. Reading, at twenty minutes past eight 
o’clock, we were detained two hours to have the iron which 
had been broken off the wheel repaired. To avoid the 
town the steamer went on to a public-house, about a mile 
on the road, whilst we waited for the iron. On our over. 
taking Mr. Gurney, he had discovered that two small 
chains, which are used for the expansive motion, were 
broken. We must attribute the fracture of the iron, as 
well as of these chains, to the violent shock the carriage 
sustained against the stack of bricks, in avoiding the mail 
on Longford Bridge. We started again at balf-past ten 
o’clock, from the public-house beyond Reading. We 
went on steadily from this time all the way to Melksham, 
(about twelve miles this side of Bath) where we arrived 
about eight o'clock in the evening, without any material 
alteration of pace, at the rate of about six miles an hour, 
including stoppages. It must be observed that our grand 
object was to accomplish our journey without accident 
to ourselves or to any of the passengers. We were rea 
solved to avoid all possibility of danger to any part of the 
t » by always having plenty of water; and there. 
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STEAM CARRIAGE. 

The following account of the recent trip to Bath by Mr. 
Gurney’s steam carriage, we give from the ** United Scr. 
vice Journal” for September; and. from the authority of 
the writer, we may consider the account as a sort of official 
report of the merits of this beautiful and invaluable in- 
vention, made under the Government sanction, and so far 
decisive as to the perfect capability of superseding a vast 
amount of horse-labour :— 

Reading, July 28, 1829. 

We left Cranford Bridge at ten minutes after four 
o'clock this morning; a light barouche containing four 
persons attached to the steamer. We went on rapidly, 
and without the slightest accident or difficulty, till we 





arrived at Longford, where they are rebuilding the bridse 





fore made it a rule never to go more than four miles 
without taking in water. In order to accomplish this, we 
stopped whenever we saw water near the road, (though 
frequently at two or three miles only, and although we 
were by no means in want of it,) lest we might not find it 
again in time. There were, altogether, about eight gen- 
tlemen, and as many engineers and attendants. hen 
we wanted water we formed a lane, as at a fire, (in some 
instances getting over the hedge to a pond in a field) and 
handing the buckets from one to another, till the tank was 
full. We carry three buckets always.with us. We were 
disappointed in not finding coke where we wanted it, and 
were obliged to go out of the road, with the carriage in at- 
tendance, to fetch coal from a wharf’ near the forty-eighth 
milestone. No smoke whatever was visible whilst burn- 
ing coke, but as soon as we used coal (which made an ex- 
cellent fire) the smoke became visible, and would most cer- 
tainly be objectionable on a public road: but when we got 
coke, at Newberry, no more coke was visible till we got to 
Devises. The coke we took in at Devises was so bad that 
we could not get it to burn, but were again obliged to have 
recourse to coal. After this the smoke appeared again, av 
in Melsham, it beginning to grow darker, some sparks flew 
up the chimney, which made the appearance of a beauti 
fire-work. This would be highly objectionable and dan- 
gerous to thatch or hay-stacks, but it can never nappen 
with coke. The first five miles, from Cranford Bridge to 
Colnbrook, (exclusive of fifteen minutes lost by meeting 
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the mail) we did, including three minutes taking in water | To ascertain the extent of its knowledge, he asked it va- 


at a pump, in twenty-five minutes; we therefore tra- 
velled five miles in twenty-two minutes. At our quickest 
pace the post-horses were kept on a gallop. and when 
we stopped, were in a white lather. The light phaeton 
could a up with us very well, but the post-carriage 
was so heavy that the post-boys said no pair of horses 
could keep up, and we were obliged to take four all 
the rest of the journey for the post carriage in the rear. 
I was apprehensive the smoke would frighten horses; but 
with the exception of one spirited little mare in a gig, near 
Melksham, and the mail horses at Longford, I really did 
not see any absolutely start. On the whole, I should say, as 
an old cavalry officer, that I never saw so little notice paid 
by horses to common stages, as they showed to the steamer. 
When we were going the first five miles nothing could be 
easier, more free from noise, or any sort of objectionable 
inconvenience, and the movement was so easy, that there 
was nothing to alarm any body. Nothing like the appear- 
ance of danger in a four-horse coach going the same pace. 
We got coke for twopence a bushel, at the retail price. We 
burnt very little more than half a bushel a mile, and 
should certainly never exceed half a bushel, when all is 
perfect. The expense, therefore, of one hundred miles is 
only eight shillings and fourpence, exclusive of the wages 
to the engineers. I consider this first experiment decisive 
of success. On our arrival at Melksham there was a fair 
in the town, and the street full of people. Mr. Gurney, 
whouniteswith extraordinary talent and great perseverance, 
the most amiable qualities of mind and temper, fearing to 
injure any person, moved as slowly as possible : unfortu- 
nately, trom some cause or other, the people here had 
taken a dislike to the steam-carriage; and after abusing 
us shamefully, attacked us with stones and flints; and 
after having wounded the stoker and another engineer se- 
verely on the heads (the former being knocked out of the 
carriage into the road,) a violent scuffle took piace between 
us. Mr. Gurney not thinking it advisable to proceed when 
two of his best men required surgical assistance, we se- 
cured the carriage in the yard of a Mr. Iles, (a brewer,) 
and having obtained the magistrates’ assistance, placed 
constables over it during the night, and it was removed 
yesterday to Bath under their escort. 
(Signed) C. W Dance, Lieut. Col., H.P. 

N.B. I have omitted to observe, that the loss of the ex- 
pansion by the chains breaking, lessened our power one- 
third, and we travelled the whole way on one wheel only, 
that is,.one wheel bolted to the axle. 

It was observed by every person, that no horse took any 
notice of the carriage the whole journey. Nothing, per- 
haps, can possibly convey so. satisfactory a proof of the 
confidence of every person, both in the machinery and 
safety of the whole, as the fact that three of the engineers 
and two of the gentlemen fell into a sound sleep at different 
times during their homeward journey. 








THE EDGEFIELD GHOST. 
— 
(From the Edgefield Carolinian.) 

The following statement of facts in relation to a matter 
which has produced much inquiry and speculation in this 
District, may be depended upon by the public, as having 
been carefully compiled by a gentleman of piety and of 
strong and well cultivated mind. We are not disposed to 
believe that a breach has been made in the lawsof nature, 
without any useful purpose, but we have not yet heard 
any satisfactory explanation of the circumstances upon 
rational principles. . ari 

Messrs. EnitTors,—As public curiosity has been 
greatly excited, and many tales, more or less true, have 
gone out concerning the mysterious and invisible being 
that has been heard at Mr. Isaac Burnett’s in this District 
for some time, it seems proper that the public should be 
in possession of the facts relative to this extraordinary 
circumstance. The voice was first heard in October last, 
imitating various noises, such as that of the spinning- 
wheel, reel, ducks, hens, &c. It was first heard by Mr. 
Burnett, about twenty yards from the house, which led 
him to suppose it was one of his neighbour's children, 
hiding in. the weeds and trying to frighten his children. 
It was afterwards heard in the loft of the house; and Mr. 
B. supposing it to be a bird, sent a boy to drive it out, but 
nothing could be seen. It thus continued to perplex the 
minds of the family for some time, until at length one of 
the children said he believed that thing could talk, and 
commenced asking questions, which it answered by whist- 
ling pretty much fice aparrot. This circumstance getting 
out, many persons came to hear it. Mr. John Shepherd, 


& pious and worthy citizen who lives in the neighbourhood, 
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rious questions about most persons in the neighbourhood, 
and their circumstances, which it answered correctly. It 
told his name, and the number of children he had, also 
the names of most of the persons present. He asked what 
it came there tor. It replied, ** because it had. no other 
place to go to.” It was asked if it came to do the family 
any harm, it said ** No—it loved the family.” It was asked 
finally if’ it loved Jesus Christ, to which it made no reply, 
wend any more questions which Mr. Shepherd 
asked. 

The evening after, it answered others, but would not 
answer him. For the first three months it was heard only 
once a month, but afterwards much oftener. It has been 
heard at various times, both in the day and at night, but 
more frequently in.the day. Search has been repeatedly 
made by the family and others, but nothing found from 
which the voice could proceed. There is no place of con- 
cealment about the house. It is a small house with but 
one room, a loft of boards laid across the joists, and a 
piazza on one side. The house is not underpinned, so 
that you can see from one end to the other, underneath. 
For some time the voice appeared generally to proceed 
from the further end of the house, opposite the fire-place 
and the upper partor loft. If any one, except the children, 
would go to that end of the house, while it was talking, 
or if any one would steal round ever so softly to that end 
on the outside of the house when it was dark, and whilst 
others talked to it, it would instantly stop, and when they 
returned, it would commence again. This experiment 
was tried one evening when a number of persons were 
there, so that both the house and piazza were full. Some 
one from the piazza, without the knowledge of those in the 
house, who were talking to it, went round on the outside to 
see if they could discover any one, when it instantly stopped. 
It has been known to whistle almost any tune, either sacred 
or profane, which any one would tell it. Mr. and Mrs. 
Burnett appear to be simple-hearted, upright, and amiable 
persons, serious in their dispositions, and as far from en- 
couraging any trick about them to make sport as any one. 
No one in the neighbourbood, who knows them, believes 
that they know any thing about the matter. They have 
evidently been much disturbed and alarmed on account of 
it; but having so far experienced no harm from it, they 
have resolutely maintained their ground. It manifests a 
great partiality for a little daughter of the family, who is 
about eleven years of age. This'so alarms her that she 
generally gets sick whenever she talks to it, and she has 
been known to quit the house precipitately, when she has 
heard it alone in the house. ot long since, however, she 
quoted to it a passage of Scripture, which a pious friend 
pointed out and advised her to ‘memorize for that pur- 
pose, (1 Tim. i. xv.) and it bade her hold her jaw, but she 
persisted in quoting the passage until it hushed, and it has 
not since spoken to her. Since so many persons went to 
hear it it has become very shy, and is seldom heard when 
many persons are about, or when any person is in the house 
except the smaller children. They have never been able 
to ascertain who, or what it is, or the object of its visit. 
It has told its name repeatedly, but cannot be understood. 
It will not answer any serious or religious questions. When 
asked whether it was a man or woman, it said it was the 
most foolish question it ever heard, and appeared to laugh. 
The Rev. Mr. Hodges visited the family several times, 
and held meetings at their request, without hearing any- 
thing. However, on the 25th of May, Mr. H. being in 
the neighbourhood, and calling at the house of Mr. N., 
Mrs. N. informed Mr. H. she had just been to Mr. Bur- 
nett’s, and heard the voice. Mr. H. immediately rode 
over, in company with Mr. John Shepherd. Mr. S. went 
up to the house first, to get the children in the house to 
talk to it, and after it commenced, upon a signal given, 
Mr. H. went up to the house, and seated himself in the 
iazza. A little boy, eight or nine years of age, stood 
Just inside of the door, to ask any questions which were 
suggested to him by the company. It imitated various 
noises in a whistle, such as the crowing of a cock, cluck- 
ing of a hen, noise of a partridge, &c., and answered a 
variety of simple questions. There were but few answers 
that’ Mr. H. could understand, but when interpreted by 
the family, who were more accustomed to hear it, he could 
then trace out some resemblance. Some words, however, 
were pronounced very plain,—such as a kitten, yes, no, 
goose-quill, &c. The family say that it generally spoke 
much more distinctly, and could be much better under- 
stood than on this occasion. Mr. Shepherd says the same. 
It was understood, however, to say it knew Mr. H., pro- 
nounced his name tolerably distinctly, said it got acquainted 
with him there, and that it did not like him. When Mr. 
H. spoke, and said ‘* I have come to drive you away,” it 
was understood to reply ** Do, if you dare.” During the 





was present, except Mr. Burnett's wife, Mr. Shepherd, 
and Mr. Hodges, with the small children. The oldest was 
a little girl, above-mentioned, who was in the yard with 
the listle children. No one was in the inside of the house 
except the little boy who asked the questions. The reason 
why he was put there to ask questions was, because for 
some time it had ceased to speak to any but the children. 
There were also in the kitchen, about twenty paces 
distant, a negro woman and an idiot girl, spinning and 
weaving, who could not have heard what passed in the 
house. The two older sons were absent, at work in 
the farm. Mr. S. and Mr. H., after the conversation 
ended, examined the house and round nothing. During 
the time of the conversation it was asked to sing a song; 
it said it did not know any. Mr. H. whistled a sacred 
tune; but it said that would not do. It then whistled 
Yankee Doodle very distinctly. When Mr. H. first heard 
of the circumstance he very naturally was led to sae yp 
that it proceeded from some one in the neighbourhood or 
family, who possessed the art of ventriloquism. But 
against that opinion lie the following objections, viz.:— 
Ist, It is certain that it is no one, not of the family, as no 
such person has been seen thereabouts at the times when 
it was heard, and no person could be there always without 
we seen, especially in the day time. 2d, Mr. Burnett 
and his wife whose word will be taken, by all who know 
them, state that no one individual of the family who could 
possibly be suspected of such a thing, is always present at 
such times, They state positively that it has been heard 
when the negro woman (the only servant about the house) 
was in the field at work. It has been heard when the two 
older sons, who are nearly grown, were absent, as was the 
fact when Mr. H. heard it. It has been heard when all 
the other children were at school, except the two youngest, 
one of which is about three years old, the other an infant. 
The idiot girl has not the intelligence which this invisible 
being manifests, according to the testimony of all who 
have heard it. Furthermore, even supposing any of the 
children possessed this faculty, and had the disposition to 
carry on the deception, for so long a time, to the evident 
disquietude and distress of the family, is it a rational sup- 
position, that this could be done without being suspected 
by the parents? Or would not the individual be disposed 
to try its pranks at school, or among other children to 
frighten them, as well as at home? There is another 
circumstance which contradicts this supposition. About 
two months ago, Mr. Burnett, at the suggestion of some 
one, put a Testament in the place whence the voice ap- 
peared to proceed. It instantly left the place, came down 
into the house, and said it was going away. They asked 
why it was going away. It replied, it was obliged to go, 
it could stay there no longer, and bade them farewell. It 
was then absent about two weeks, during which time it 
was heard at Mr. Rogers’, Mr. Dick’s, and Mr. Nickoll’s, 
in the same neighbourhood, as they believe. They had 
heard it at Burnett’s, and believed it to be the same, but 
did not converse with it. When it returned it was asked, 
and it said it had been to those places. None of Mr. Bur- 
nett’s family were at those places, when it was heard. 
Since its return it has occupied no particular part of the 
house, but is heard in various parts. It is now seldom 
heard, as Mr. B. does not allow the children to talk to it. 
They do not pay much attention to it. 

These are the most material circumstances connected 
with this strange affair, for the confirmation of which, and 
for further information the public is referred to Mr. J. 
Shepherd, Dr. E. Andrews, and Mr. G. Slappy, who live 
in the neighbourhood, and who have all heard it. Mr. 
Burnett lives about twelve miles below Cambridge, and 
about three miles west of the road leading to Hamburg, 
near Mr. Wiley Berry’s. Q. 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
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Barometer | Extreme; Thermos Extreme] State of 
a during | meter8 heat Du-|the Wind; at 
noon. Night. |morning ring ¢ay,| at noon, | noon 
Sept. | | 
9 {29 30) 49 O| 57 O| 64 ©| N.W, |Showery. 
10 |29 19) 50 O} 57 O| 61 O S.E. |Rain. 
11 | 29 46) 50 0} 57 O 59 O|}N.N.W.'Showery. 
12 |; 29 22 | 49 0} 56 O| 60 O!| N.W. |Showery. 
13 | 29 24| 48 0} 54 O 57 O 8. (Showery. 
14/2919} 48 O| 53 0| 58 O} N.  |Fair. 
15 | 29 42; 47 O}| 52 O| 60 O W. jFair. 





10th, Ten, p.m. heavy rain. 
llth, Heavy rain during night. 
12th, Heavy rain during night; six, a.m. heavy rain; 


ten, p.m. showery. 


13th, Eight, a.m. showery; four, p.m. rain. 
15th, Six, a.m. heavy rain; eight, a.m. showery. 








conversed with it in presence of a number of witnesses, 


conversation with it, which lasted aboutan hour, no person 
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FIRST AND LAST. ® 
i 
And they are gone, the chosen few, 
The banquet waits no more; 

The cup has pledged its last adieu, 
And hushed the table’s roar ; 
Now, but the darksome cypress waves 
Above their lone and quiet graves, 
And First and Last are gone! 


They met in life’s young morning gay, 
“ Hope waved her golden hair ;” 
But one by one still stole away; 
Strange, saddening change came there ! 
Until alone might memory trace 
The brilliant circle wont to grace 
That anniversary fair ! 


Death passed on all !—but mournfully 
The ruin why portray? 
Still barbing recolicction’s sigh, 
Still clouding life’s brief day; 
And from her dread and dismal lair 
Rousing the spirit of Despair, 
Her lament to renew! 


Death passed on al) !—but wherefore weep, 
Since they in peace repose? 

Ah! envy, rather, that sweet sleep 
Death, and the Grave, but knows! 

And blessed are the dead, for they 

Are sever'd frum time and ruth’s decay, 
And they have rest in heaven ! 


Blest! ever blest !—Ah ! could we see 
Yon starry heavens above, 
The bright and glorious galaxy, 
The host redeemed, of Love! 
Could we behold assembled there 


KINDRED HEARTS. 


— 
BY NRS. HEMANS. 


Oh! ask not, hope thou not, too much 
Of sympathy below ; 


Few are the hearts whence one same touch 


Bids the sweet fountains flow: 
Few—and by still conflicting powers 
Forbidden here to meet— 
Such ties would make this life of ours 
Too fair for aught so fleet. 


It may be that thy brother’s eye 
Sees not as thine, which turns 

In such deep reverence to the sky, 
Where the rich sunset burns: 

It may be that the breath of Spring, 
Born amid violets lone, 

A rapture o’er thy soul can bring— 
A dream, to his unknown. 


The time that speaks of other times— 
A sorrowful delight! 

The melody of distant chimes, 
The souncé of waves by night; 

The wind that, with so many a tone 
Some chord within can thrill,— 

These may have language all thine own, 
To him a mystery still. 

Yet scorn thou not for this, the true 
And stedfast love of years; 

The kindly, that from childhood grew, 
The faithful to thy tears! 

If there be one that o’er the dead 
Hath in thy grief borne part, 


And watch’d through sickness by the bed,— 


Call his a kindred heart! 

But for those bonds al] perfect made, 
Wherein bright sprits blend, 

Like sister flowers of one sweet shade, 
With the same breeze that bend, 

For that full bliss of thought allied, 
Never to mortals given,— 

Oh! lay thy lovely dreams aside, 
Or lift them unto heaven. 





AN OLD JOE MILLER VERSIFIED. 
—_— 





The friend, companion, playmate dear, 
They as our soul beloved !— 


Were ours to pierce yon far-off realm, 
And for a moment gaze 

Upon the white-robed seraphim, 
Circled by hallow’d rays! 

Were but a glance permitted, given, 

Fleeting, and brief soe’er, of heaven, 
Could we the dead bewail? 


A Highwayman stopp'd once a bold Irish tar, 


Whose pockets were lined with thespuils of the war, 
And bade him surrender—but Pat had no notion 


Land pirates should grab what he'd earned on the ocean; 


And as of the whiskey he’d made rather free, 


His shillelagh he flourish’d, prepared for a spree ; 
When the ruffian a horse-pistol clapp’d to his head, 


And swore he would blow out his brains,—when Pat said, 
«* Ah, bad luck to you, then, you may blow away honey, 
By the powers, I'd as soon be without brains as money ef 


a 





Death passed on all!—but brood no more 
On changes time has wreught; 
Ah! give the mournful reverie o’er, 
For oh! 'tis anguish-fraught, 
And memory, with visage wan, 
Bids the long buried live again, 
And yields to cureless woe ! 
Liverpool. G. 


* Vide Black wood's Magazine for Feb. 1829, page 223. 





EPITAPH ON AN INFANT, 
—<— 
(From Smart's Poetical Miscellany.) 





Ere Sin could blight, or Sorrow fade, 
Deaih came with friendly care; 

‘The opening bud to heaven con vey'd, 
And bade it blossom there! 





Liverpool. 


———EEEEE 
SONNET. 
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Oh, Time will ne’er restore those days of mirth 


Sg 


That cheer’d my boyish mind; will ne’er re-bring, 


In his unwearied flight, on noiseless wing, 


Those joys which seemed to makea heaven of earth. 


Nor yet without a pang did childhood pass,— 


Ere time had written manhood on my brow 


My youthful days had lost their early glow, 


And clouds of grief had shadowed o’er the glass 


Of life; pleasures and hopes, too sweet to live 


In earth's unkindly frost, were nipt like flowers 


In sweetest bud: the loveliest in the bowers 
Are first to droop and die,—the hardier thrive;— 


So ’tis with hopes I nourished in my heart, 


For Fate compels me with my cherish’d ones to part! 


, Huddersfield, 


S. J. 





STATE OF MUSIC IN LIVERPOOL. 
—<=>~_. 


The following letter, which we assure our readers is a 
genuine one, appeared in the last Liverpool Mercury, and 
as the period of Mr. Webbe’s Lectures on Music is near 
at hand, we shall here repeat the amateur's letter. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—I am a passionate admirer of music, which is, in 
my opinion, the inost rational and innocent of all amuse. 
ments; and one of my greatest regrets on leaving the 
Continent arose from the fear that I must bid adieu to 
those musical parties which render society abroad so much 
more agreeable and less ennuyeuse than it is in England, 
However, I am glad to find that music seems to be on the 
advance in a place where I must for some time take up my 
residence. I was not a little pleased to see it announced 
that Mr. Webbe was about to deliver a course of lectures 
on music at your Royal Institution. I was also surprised 
at this intelligence, as I did not know that Mr. Webbe 
resided in Liverpool. Although he is personally a stranger 
to me, I am pretty well acquainted with him by reputa- 
tion. It is not long since I heard a very eminent com. 
poser say that he was one of the most accomplished and 
chaste pianists and organistsin Europe. I anticipate there. 
fore equal instruction and pleasure from attending his 
lectures, which I hope to hear often repeated, and I con- 
gratulate the town upon his having taken up his residence 


in his native place.*—I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
AMATEUR. 


* Although thecireumstanceis immaterial, we may as well 
Set our correspondent right here. Mr. Webbe lived many 
years ago in Liverpool, but London is his native place.——Raif, 


The Housewife. 


WATER-PROOF COMPOSITION FOR LEATHER. 











One of the most celebrated writers of the present day 
has published the following account of his own experience 
of this admirable composition :—‘* Mr. Hunt has a patent 
for this composition ; and I think it a duty to. my readers 
to state my experience of it. Nobody need be told of the 
great value of any thing which will prevent feet getting 
wet, by walking in the dirt, or in wet grass. To make the 
leather less susceptible of soaking, we nail our shoes. 
To — the wet at a distance from our feet, we wear 
thick soles; and I have shoes with soles three-quarters of 
an inch thick, which load the legs enormously, and which, 
after all, do not keep out the wet, and take eight or 
ten hours or more to dry them after they have been wet. 
I can now wear a pair of thin-soled shoes, for any length 
of time, in wet grass, in dirt, in water; and I never 
find the bottom of my stockings damp more-than if I had 
been walking in the dry. The application is only to the 
sole ; but sportsmen (and other people, if they like) may 
also apply it to the upper leathers. They know what 8 
fuss they have with bees- wax and tallow, to keep out the 
wet: and they do not succeed after all. There may be 8 
polish over the composition, which is not at all of a greasy 
nature, and which strengthens the leather, while it rene 
ders it impervious to water. I should have mentioned this 
composition before, but I wished to wait till I had tried 
it on the ‘apron of a gig, which I have now done; andI 
declare it to be effectual for the purpose. We know that 
leather has been found so insufficient to keep the wet from 
the knees and legs, that recourse has, at last, been had to 
wood, which is very unsightly, as well as cumbrous. The 
composition, while it leaves the leather as pliant as it was 
before, is effectual for keeping out the wet; there being 
no soaking, the surface wet is gone in a minute, and there 
is no moulding and no dampness to follow, as the conse- 
quence of rain.” 


Red Cabbage.—( From a Correspondent. )—At this sea 
sn, when our markets are so plentifully supplied with red 
cabbages, which are seldom used in any other way than 
as pickle, it may not be amiss to inform our readers that 
a red cabbage cooked according to the following recipe 
makes an excellent and cheap dish of itself :—Slice a small 
red cabbage, wash and put it into a saucepan with pepper, 
salt, no water but what hangs about it, and a piece of 
butter, stew until quite tender, and when going to table, 
add two or three spoonsful of vinegar, and give it one boil 
over the fire. 
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The Traveller. 


(oniGINAL.) 





TOUR THf9OUGH THE ISLE OF MAN, 
(Continued from our last.) 
—— 
NEIGHBOURHOOD OF DOUGLAS. 

There are three leading roads from Douglas,—one to 
Castletown, another to Peel, and the third to Ramsey. 
As it is not my intention to ramble far from Douglas in 
this sketch, I shall notice such scenery only as the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the town presents. If, how- 
ever, the woodlands, the meadows, the glens, and the val- 
leys of the neighbourhood do not at all times excite the 
attention of the lover of the picturesque and beautiful, the 
magnificent views of the ocean, spreading wide and far 
until they are lost in the horizon, are alone sufficient to 
call forth his admiration ; and, although a general defi- 
ciency of woodland scenery is perceptible in every part of 
the Island, that deficiency is by no means so striking in 
the neighbourhood of Douglas as in most other parts. 
Some of the finest trees in the Island range along the 
Castletown road, as far as the village of Kewague, occa- 
sionally throwing their ample branches over the road, 
eo as here and there to admit only a sun-beam. This 
road, as I have already said, crosses the bridge at the 
west end of the town. On the right, close by the road 
side, one of the rivers is seen gliding away towards the 
harbour, babbling and rippling where its waters meet 
with an elevated stone, or make a small descent on their 
course. Some excellent salmon is occasionally caught in 
this river, and trout and other fish after heavy falls of 
rain. A short distance beyond the mill is the entrance 
to the mansion of General Goldie, called the Nunnery. 
A walk through the groves surrounding this mansion is 
one of the most agreeable throughout the Island. After 
passing the gate, the road runs some distance between the 
trees, and then opens upon a fine lawn to the front of the 
house, the view of which is, however, in a great mea- 
sure, hid by the thick grove of trees in which it is em- 
bedded. Passing through a smaller gate we come upon 
the stables, upon leaving which the road winds through 
another grove, or rather wood, of poplars and elms, and 
then joins a pathway which leads to the sequestered and 
beautifully-situated church of Kirk Braddan. The river 
runs a considerable way along the side of this rural walk, 
the poplars and elms along its banks throwing a shade 
over its pellucid waters as they rapidly glide towards the 
harbour. The house is situated in one of the finest 
valleys in the Island, and was built a few years back by 
its present owner, but is still in an unfinished state. It is 
rather difficult to say to what order it belongs, but it 
chiefly bespeaks the Gothic. The numerous turrets which 
surmount the top are seen peering above the neighbouring 
lofty elms, and have a very pretty appearance. Upon the 
site of this mansion formerly stood a convent of Bridgetine 
nuns, which fell beneath the Vandalic zeal of the reform- 
ers of the sixteenth century. A remnant of the old nun- 
nery still remains, and now forms part of the stables, 
around which some large ivy trees entwine their tendrils, as 
if determined to preserve the mouldering relics of anti- 
quity until all crumble together into dust. Several trees 
secm to thrive as well upon these old walls, as if they had 
been planted with their kind in a less elevated situation. 
The gardens attached to the mansion are extensive, well- 
stocked with fruit trees, and contain some exotics of a 
singular description. The views from the house are con- 
fined to the neighbourhood, a hill of considerable ex- 
tent shutting it up on the east and preventing a view 
of the sea.—A small Catholic chapel is also situated on 
this road, a short distance beyond the Nunnery. A free 
school is attached to this place of worship, and children 
of every denomination are educated in it without any tum. 
pering with their religious creeds. The funds, however, 
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are 80 low, that it is with difficulty the respectable supe- 
rior of the establishment can keep it open. Would not 
a few pounds, annually, from the ample funds of some of 
the education societies of England be most appropriately 
bestowed in support of this useful institution, whose object 
is to impart a good education to the poor of the neigh- 
bourhood ?—The walk in this direction may be extended 
as far as the village of Kewague, distant two miles 
from Douglas. The trees, as I have already said, form 
a very agreeable shade on each side of the road. The 
view to the right ranges over a well-cultivated country, 
decorated here and there with farm-houses and corn-fields, 
bounded in the distance by a lofty chain of mountains, 
over whose tops a sable curtain of clouds is generally 
hanging. About half a mile beyond a neat white public- 
house, the road divides and takes two directions to Castle- 
town: the one to the right, called the new road, makes a 
steep descent to the village of Kewague, and passes Mid- 
dle, the seat of Major Tobin, brother to Sir John Tobin, 
of Liverpool. The old road lies to the left, passing two 
handsome white houses; the one in the valley, belonging 
to a military gentleman, looks like a little Eden,—the 
beautiful carpets of green to the front of the house, and 
the fine plantations around, profusely covered with foliage, 
give such an air of rural elegance to the scene as is seldom 
surpassed. 

A ramble along the Peel road as far as the church of 
Kirk Braddan will afford an agreeable treat to the visitor. 
The road is Macadamized, as indeed are the other leading 
roads from Douglas. From it is enjoyed a most pleasing 
view of the Nunnery, the valley in which it is situated, 
and the surrounding ‘groves. The sequestered situation 
of this mansion will not fail to impress upon the mind 
of the lover of retirement, the comfort and peace of 
such a rural spot. A little nearer, in the same direc- 
tion, the Dhoo and the Glass are seen gliding along their 
courses, until they unite their waters just above the bridge, 
and thence hurry onwards to the ogean. On the right 
of the road, about a mile from the. town, a fine white 
stone house will attract the notice of the tourist. This 
belongs to the Comptroller of Customs for Douglas. An- 
other white mansion, called Kirby, belonging to Colonel 
White, holds a beautiful and conspicuous station on the left 
of the road, at the distance of about two miles from Douglas. 
This house is most agreeably situated on the brow of a 
hill, surrounded by handsome plantations of trees, and 
commanding views of the best scenery in the neighbour- 
hood. The owner of this mansion was Governor of 
St. Helena just before it became the place of exile for 
Napoleon Bonaparte. A short distance further, taking 
the road to the left, we come suddenly on Kirk Braddan 
Church. The solitary and retired situation of this country 
church particularly entitles it to a visit from the stranger. 
The church is a plain white building, with a steeple. The 
churchyard is inclosed by trees, whose green foliage forms 
a pleasing contrast with the white church. At a short 
distance from the church, in a hollow almost hidden by the 
trees, the river is seen stealing away until it is lost amongst 
the shrubs and brambles along its banks. To me there is 
something so irresistible in the peaceful solemnity of a 
country churchyard, that I rarely omit, when one occurs 
in my rambles, to stroll through it, reading the epitaphs 
upon those who, but a short time before, had been like 
myself travellers upon the earth. 1 know of no country 
burial place more calculated to excite serious reflections 
than that of the sequestered churchyard of Kirk Bradd 





approaching the western horizon, lengthening the shadow, 
of the surrounding trees and gilding their tops with bis 
departing rays,—-warned me that it was time to min le 
again with the living, and I slowly wended my way Pree 
the churchyard impressed with feelings which were z 

speedily erased. 4 

The next excursion that I have to relate 
along the Ramsey road as far the village of Kirk Onche 
or Kiondroghad, for it bears both names. The “- 
in this direction along the margin of the bay combin 
views of the most charming marine scenery in the nej . 
bourhood of Douglas. Situated at a short distance M4 
side the town, and commanding an extensive view of the 
sea, is the elegant mansion of Marina Villa. Farther ™ 
and in the middle of the semi-circle which the bay forms, 
stands the noble and beautiful Castle of Mona. This 
mansion belongs to the Duke of Athol, and, unlike most 
other castles, its style of architecture is modern, consistin 
of two wings and a centre, the whole surmounted bya 
tower of considerable magnitude and elevation. The site 
for so large a building is considered ill chosen, as it lies 
low and near the edge of the water. Had it been erected 
on the high land which bounds it on the west, it would 
have appeared to greater advantage and commanded more 
extensive prospects. The gardens and pleasure grounds 
attached to the Castle are extensive, but much neglected 
The sweet perfume from the flowers, the serpentine walks 
canopied by the overhanging trees, and the panoramic 
scenery of the bay and neighbourhood, render, however, 
aramble through the gardens of Mona highly pleasin, 
Mona Castle is at present occupied by Lord Stratkallen 
son-in-law to the Duke of Athol, who is said to have taken 
his leave for ever of the Island. Some difference between 
him and the House of Keys is assigned as the reason for 
this step of his Grace.—Beyond Mona Castle, and skirting 
the edge of the bay, stands Mona Crescent and its neat. 
looking hotel. The Crescent is formed of a genteel row 
of white houses and several small pretty cottages. During 
the summer months, these houses are chiefly occupied by 
strangers, who come here to renovate their health by bath. 
ing in the clear waters of the bay. A wall, at the northern 
extremity of which there is a neat round tower, where 
persons may comfortably seat themselves and enjoy the 
scenery of the bay, guards the Crescent from the attacks 
of the billows, which frequently roll, curling and foam- 
ing, with considerable violence against the beach, while 
the lofty promontory of Banks Howe protects it from the 
bleak northern winds.—Between Mona Castle and the 
Crescent, the Ramsey road sweeps up a hill, and passes 
through the village of Kirk Onchan at the distance of about 
two miles from Douglas. This village displays consider. 
able poverty: the houses, or rather cottages, are thatched, 
and are mean and dirty. The appearance of the inhabit- 
ants corresponds with that of the houses. Most of the 
females, young and old, go barefoot. The village being 
situated on an elevated part of the road, commands, how- 
ever, an extensive marine prospect. From it I saw the 
St. David steering for Liverpool, although she had left 
Douglas harbour, with a fair wind, about two hours and 
a half previously. 

(+ This portion concludes my rambles in the neigh- 
bourhood of Douglas. In my next I shall set out on my 
tour through the Island, and in the meantime I remain, 
yours, most respectfully, M.R. 

Liverpool, September 14, 1829. 





Within its peaceful precincts a person may abstract him- 
self for a short time from the noise and bustle of the 
world, and learn from the mouldering remains around 
him what must sooner or later be his own fate. Here are 
memorials of the dead from the simple head-stone to the 
elevated tomb, costly tablet, and lofty mausoleum. The epi- 
taph upon the last-mentioned memorial of respect informed 
me that it was the burial-place of Lord Henry Murray, 
one of the Athol family.—I lingered so long in this silent 
abode of the dead, that the declining sun, which was fast 
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Days. [Morn, Even. Height. Festivals, &c. 
h.m.th. m./ft. in. 

Tuesday --22| 6 38] 7 20)11 5 

Wednesday23] 8 0} 8 32/11 9 

Thursday 24) 9 O} 9-2512 8 

Friday ----25} 9 49)10 8113 9 

Saturday--26/10 27/10 4514 9 |St. Cyprian. 
Sunday----27{11 2/11 18/15 9 |15th Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday --28/11 32/11 49/16 5 {New Moon, 1h.60m. morn 
Tuesday »-29/——-—} 0 4/16 9 |st. Michael. 
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LETTER III. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I will now offer a few practical observations 
on comparatives. 

Although I have passed an unqualified condemna- 
tion of what grammarians call the three degrees of 
comparison, I must admit that we have a numerous 
class of words which designate qualities of substan- 
tives by a reference to known qualities in other sub- 
stantives, and which are expressive of increase, di- 
minution, or equality. 

The second and third states of adjectives ascend- 
ing are formed as to most of the monosyllabic words, 
by adding the terminations er and est to the first 
state of the adjective, signifying in the Anglo-Saxon 
language, before and first; but in the descending 
states we have no analogous terminations, but are 
obliged to use the adverbs less and least. There isa 
material difference between the terminational com- 
parison and that effected by less and least ; in the ad- 
jectives shorter and shortest it will be perceived that 
the property of shortness is increased, not made less ; 
while the property of a thing is diminished by less 
and least. 

Comparison is used only to express what is inde- 
terminate and uncertain, and should not be resorted 
to unless there be in the subject an uncertainty in 
degree only which can be either decreased or totally 
removed by comparison. 

Adjectives, therefore, used to express ideas which 
areincapable of augmentation or diminution can 
beused only in the first state. The word perfect 
has been generally included in this class of words ; 
but Mr. Hazlitt seems to say that it may be used 
with propriety in the second or third state ; because 
he says, we should never use this word at all, if we 
did not use it in a loose sense, that is, as merely ex- 
pressing a very high degree of excellence. Mr. 
Hazlitt is, however, quite mistaken ; for if we have 
nota perfect grammar, we have, at least, perfect 
syllables and perfect words, which exclude all ideas 
of improvement; and I have no doubt that we may 
justly attribute perfection toa great number of other 
things. The word happy, too, seems confined to 
the first state, because happiness means the highest 
state of enjoyment, We may humbly employ less 
whappy in lieu of more happy. The word accurate, I 
think, belongs to the same class, as it is expressive 
of a definite and precise quality. Instead of assert- 
ing that Mr. Lewis’s grammar is more accurate than 
Mr. Cobbett’s—I would say, Mr. Lewis’s grammar 
is less inaccurate than Cobbett’s. 

There is a great fault respecting comparatives, 
which almost all writers commit, and to which I 
wish especially to call the student’s attention, for 
Ibelieve that no English Grammar, yet published, 
contains any thing on the subject. The fault to 
which I allude, is the using of verbs and adjectives 
in 4 sense which is contrary to the writer or speaker’s 
sentiments: a person sometimes asserts that he likes 
one person better than another; when, in fact, he 
dislikes both ; that one lady is more beautiful than 
another, when they are both ugly ; or that one apple 
is the sweetest of the three, when they are all sour. 


I hope it will afford some amusement to the 
reader to see a few specimens of similar blunders, 
which I have extracted from various celebrated 
writers. 

“T appeal to any one who has a heart one degree 
softer than stone.””—Spectator, No. 613. The first 
state here should be assumed to be hard, and the 
comparative should be in the second state descend- 
ing ; i.e. less hard. 

“The Prince was not much afflicted by this dis- 
aster, having suffered himself to hope for a happier 
event only because he had no other means of escape 
in view.””—Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas, chap. 7. 

“The march of every day was longer or shorter as 
I commanded.”’—lJbid, chap. 37. It is difficult to 
discover the object of the Doctor’s comparison here ; 
or why he put the adjectives in the second state. 

“ Walls supply stones more easily than quarries.” 
— Ibid. 

“The age and despair of Musa raised him above 
the power of kings; and he expired at Mecca of 
the anguish of a broken heart, (occasioned by the 
undeserved cruelty of the Caliph.) His rival was 
more favourably treated ; his services were forgiven ; 
and Tarih was permitted to mingle with the crowd 
of slaves.”—Gibbon’s Decline, §c. chap. 51. 

“This measure of emancipation will make us 
weaker, instead of stronger.”’—Cobbetl’s Register, Aug. 
29, 1829.—Whether does Mr. Cobbett mean that we 
were weak or strong previously to the passing of the 
emancipation act? 

A Mr. Burgess has just published a petition to 
Parliament, which, he says, is to render manifest the 
errors, the injustice, &c. of the measures of the Par- 
liament respecting the currency and bankers, and 
suggesting more just and practicable arrangements. 

I have just peeped into one volume of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels, and have found plenty of instances 
of the inaccuracies in question, a few of which I 
subjoin. 

“ He was of a stern and unforgiving character, more 
ready to resent than to pardon injuries.”— Tales of 
my Landlord, third series, vol. 1, p. 129. 

“ Lucy went on weaving her enchanting web of 
fairy tissue, as beautiful and transient as the film of 
gossamer, when it is pearled in the morning dew and 
glimmering in the morning sun. Her father, in the 
meanwhile, as well as the master of Ravenswood, 
were inaking reflections as frequent, though more 
solid, than those of Lucy.”—Jbid. 131. 
In page 127 he has this ungallant allusion, “ The 
headlong passions of the ruder sex.” 
“ When old countries are become exceedingly cor- 
rupt, simpler modes of life, purer morals, and better 
institutions, may rise up in new ones.””—Paley’s Nat. 
Theol. chap. 26. W. A. 
Wigan, Sept- 13, 1829. 











S#liscellantes. 
MATHEMATICAL LAD‘ES. 


(From Lady Morgan's Book of the Boudoir.) 





I can perfectly understand Lord Byron's antipathy to 
mathematical ladies. There is nothing in the study of 
numbers analgoous to female intellect, which is essentially 
imaginative. Female mathematicians are seldom what 
the French call aimables. In the middle of the last cen- 
tury, Newton's sublime discoveries rendered mathematics 
fashionable; and fashion will reconcile a French lady even 


are two of the most notable instances. The former trans- 
lated and commented on Newton in the intervals of the 
gaming-table and the toilet;.and the latter wrote a con- 
siderable part of the ** Traite des Sensations,” the well- 
known work of her philosophical lover. These, however, 
were exceptions, produced by the influence of the times. 
The exact sciences are not made for woman. Her feelings 
are too petulant for cool, temperate calculation, in which 
fancy and sensibility go for nothing at all. When Nature, 
in her caprice, produces a Bolognese doctoress, really 
learned in such matters, the woman is sure to suffer by it. 

The cleverest women are accused (and with some reason) 
of inaccuracy in their thoughts; but the defect dees not 
arise (as some have imagined) from the want of the dis- 
cipline of a course of mathematics. Madame de Stael was 
sometimes inconsequential in ber reasoning; but neither 
she nor any other female and non-mathematical writers of 
less power, have fallen into such ** bald and disjointed” 
twaddle as is to be found in the pamphlets of some of our 
university polemics and politicians. ** The high men,” 
as I am told they are called at Cambridge and Oxford, do 
not usually become the most distinguished statesmen and 
philosophers. 

I suspect, therefore, that the current admiration for the 
mathematics, as an instrument of mental discipline, arises 
much more from the safety of such pursuits, and their dis- 
connexion with moral and political interests, than from 
the rigour and exactness of their methods of argumenta- 
tion. At the end of five years’ college course, the student 
is not more likely to question established abuses, than if 
he had spent his time in pla’ ing shuttlecock. His moral 
faculties have been kept perfectly quiescent. Indignation 
at public and private wrong, contempt for falsehood and 
dishonesty, the kindling glow of approbation at patriotic 
self-sacrifice, have remained unawakened and cold. ‘I'he 
pursuit of abstractions has shut out all interest or feelings 
for realities; and the university whippers-in have trained 
the young hound quite away from the pursuit of forbidden 
truths, 

A mere mathematician is the fittest raw material for 
manufacturing a passive-obedience parson, or an all-con- 
fiding country gentleman. Placed in the foreground of 
the world’s great scene of action, the most accomplished 
of the class is but on a par with the mere land-surveyor: 
he can estimate quantities, and nothing more. With the 
sole exception of the inventors, who, as in the other 
branches of knowledge, must be superior persons, the 
greatest proficients in the mathematics are often the dullest 
and least apprehensive of men; and as they mistake the 
superiority of their scientific methods for their own aptitude 
to discover truth, they arethe most presumptuous. ‘These 
are the persons who sneer at lady writers, and imagine 
that there is no road to common sense and common obser- 
vation, but over the Ass’s Bridge. 

Of mathematics, as a means to an end, as the handmaid 
to the natural sciences, it would be absurd to speak slight- 
ingly ; but as a mere discipline, I fancy I am not singular 
in doubting their — ; and I am certain that, for the 
female mind in particular, they can do little beyond en- 
couraging pedantry, while thev blunt that rapid intuition 
which serves a woman better than reason, and gives to 
superior females the influence they have so often pos- 
sessed on public affairs. In literature more especially it 
is this intuition, this promptitude to feel rather than to 
analyze the truth, that has given not only their charm, 
but, I will add, their utility, to female writers. If they 
were more exact, they would be less striking. Their 
especial service is to keep alive the fervour of enthusiasm, 
and to avert the calculating selfishness which is the beset- 
ting sin of advanced civilization. One day, complaining 
to a celebrated Irish wit of the faults of my early works, 
he replied, ** Let them alone, child; it is to your faults 
you owe your success.” 





INTERESTING ANECDOTE OF BUONAPARTE. 

When Buonaparte was examining the great Pyramid, 
with Denon and others, a messenger arrived at the entrance 
with information that the Turks had landed in great force 
on the coast. Without returning to Cairo, Buonaparte 
ordered Kleber to join him with the troops there, as a 
reserve, as rapidly as possible, and arrived the next night 
at Aboukir, to command those that had been collected for 
him. With his generals Lasnes, Murat, and Marmont, 
who accompanied him, were his interpreter, and bis inter- 
preter’s brother, an artist. They were all in the same tent 
with their commander, and when every thing was ar- 
ranged for the approaching fight, lay down in their cloaks 
around him to repose. This artist (from whom I had the 
anecdote) told me, he never was in bis life near Buona. 
parte without being impressed by his profound and terrible 





to the mathematics. ** La belle Enilie” of Voltaire, and 





Madame Ferrand, the friend and mistress of Condillac, 


head, and now more than ever, the associations being 
peculiarly interesting from the time of the night, the ap« 
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proach of a battle, and the General awake with a single 
amp, he tound himself so irresistibly attracted to his 
features, that he could not sleep: curious to observe 
whether Buonaparte would sleep himself, he kept hie 
attitude of apparent repose, and silently fixed his eyes on 
him with an eager and breathless anxiety. It was now 
the very depth of midnight, and to the rumbling of 
artillery and the rattling of arms had succeeded the most 
gloomy and horrid silence! After a considerable pause, 
during which Buonaparte was hanging over a map, he 
jena his pale and sallow cheek on his hand; the lamp 
slittered on his broad forehead; while his eyes, beaming 
in the shadows of their sockets, gleamed with a dense and 
lustrous fierceness: he looked at his watch, then walked 
to the door of his tent, and earnestly observed the dark 
and siill horizon; then returned, put his watch upon the 
table, and dwelt on its echoing and solitary tick with 
irritated agony. Ina few minutes he strode again to the 
opening of his tent, and again returned disappointed, for 
Nature was proceeding with her accustomed regularity, un- 
influenced by his turbulent haste. He now took the lamp, 
and holding it above his head, looked round on those who 
were sleeping: the artist instantly shut his eyes, as if asleep 
like the rest; while Buonaparte deceived, replaced the 
lamp, and perfectly unconscious of being observed, yielded 
w his feelings without restraint. His whole frame began 
to shake with a restless impatience: he seemed weary of 
waiting the regular process of nature: he seemed longing 
to have time and eternity within his grasp, that he might 
wield or control them as he willed for his purposes. 
Unable to compose himself, he dug the table with a pair 
of compasses in agitated spasm, and appeared inwardly to 
curse the irrevocable limits of being! How justly would 
this enthusiastic eagerness have been ennobled, had the 
object been elevated and virtuous; but degraded by its 
ferocity, we consider it only as the restless turbulence of a 

eneral, who hated delay, the consequence of any will but 

is own, though the consequence even of the systematic 
regularity of nature. Excited nearly to madness by his 
fiery agitation, he rushed once again to the door; when, 
as if in pity to this victim of pasion, the light dawned en 
his heated face with a smiling and charming freshness. 
The mists of morning were rolling away, as the light 
littered on their rotundity, and nature began to awake 
from her drowsy stupour with a sort of stirring hum 
that indicated life, though nothing was heard distinctly. 
Buonaparte extinguished the lamp; and, with an energy 
that marked his delight, roused his generals, mounted his 
horse, rode through his soldiers, telling them, ** an army 
of Turks existed near them, and by ten, he expected, they 
would exist no longer.” The battle shortly afterwards 
commenced, and by ten indeed nothing remained of his 
gorgeous enemies but the melancholy and shadowy re- 
inembrance. 





Receipt to destroy Vermin on Cattle, and to cure the 
Mange.—Put into an earthen vessel four ounces of flour 
of sulphur, and a pound weight pf nut oil ; place the vessel 
upon a moderate fire, and stir the mixture with a piece of 
wood, until part of the flour of sulphur is dissolved, and 
the oif has acquired a reddish brown colour; then remove 
it from the fire, and, before it is entirely cold, add four 
ounces of essence of turpentine; then stir it again until 
it is incorporated. This preparation is neither expensive 
nor complicated ; and, when used, is mercly put upon the 
parts infested with a feather.-. Bibliotheque Physico-Econve 
migue, 





Forty-cight Millions of Acres of Land to be disposed of. 
—In the American papers there is an advertisement con- 
taining proposals for the disposal ef 48,000,000 acres of 
Jand in the provinces of Copepiule and Texas, in the 
United States of America. The consideration money for 
the whole grant is 400,000 dollars, which is less than one 
€ nt per acre. 





P edestination.—Zeno, the philosopher, believed in an 
inevitable destiny. His servant availed himself of this 
doctrine, one day while being beaten for a theft, by ex- 
claiming, ** Was I not destined to rob?” ** Yes,” replied 
Zeno, ** and to be corrected also.” 


A Cogent Reason.—Sit W——— C——— being once 
asked why he so strenuously opposed the proposition of 
Annual Parliaments? replied—‘* Why, to tell you the 
truth, from my youth up I could never bear to think of 
a/sort commons !" ; 





A man in prison was asked by a friend what it was for? 
—** For telling lies,” was the answer. ‘* Telling lies!” 
rejoined the other, * how is that?’ ‘* Why, telling 


people f would pay them, and not keeping my word.” 





AMatural History. 


Eagles teaching their Young to Fly.—There are some 
species of the eagle in the mountains of Scotland, parti- 
cularly of the Osprey, and of the great fishing or brown 
eagle; and [ once saw a very fine and interesting sight in 
one of the Crags of Ben Weevis, near Strathgarve, as I 
was going, on the 20th of August, in pursuit of black 
game. ‘T'wo parent eagles were teaching their offspring— 
two young birds, the manuvres -of flight. They began 
by rising from the top of a mountain in the eye of the sun, 
(it was about mid-day, and bright for this climate.) They 
at first made small circles, and the young birds imitated 
them ; they paused on their wings, waiting till they had 
made their first flight, and then took a second and larger 
- degree > rising towards the sun, and enlarging 
their circle of flight so as to make a gradual extending 
spiral. The young ones still slowly followed, apparently 
flying better as they mounted ; and they continued this 
publime kind of exercise, always rising till they became 
mere points in the air, and the young ones were lost, and 
afterwards their parents, to our aching sight.—Salmonia. 





Singular Sagacity of a Rat.—During the dreadful storm 
which happened on the 4th ult., a singular instance of the 
sagacity of arat occurred in the vicinity of Haddington. 
About the time the river Tyne was at its height, a num- 
ber of people were assembled on its margin, gazing on 


along its irresistible course. A swan at last ‘* hove in 
sight,” struggling sometimes for the land, and at others 
sailing majestically along with the torrent. When it 
drew near, it was observed that there was a black spot on 
his snowy plumage, and the spectators were mightily sur- 
prised when they discovered that this black spot was a 
large living rat. It is probable that it had been flooded from 
its domicile in some hay rick, and observing the swan, had 


prolonging its life. 





The Swallow.—The swallow is one of my favourite 
birds, anda rival of the nightingale; for he glads my 
sense of seeing as much as the other does my sense of hear- 
ing. He is the joyous prophet of the year—the harbinger 
of the best season ; he lives a life of enjoyment amongst 
the loveliest forms of nature: winter is unknown to him ; 
and he leaves the green meadows in England in autumn, 
for the myrtle and orange groves of Italy, and for the 
palms of Africa: he has always objects of pursuit, and his 
success is secure. Even the beings selected for his prey 
are poetical, beautiful, and transient. The ephemere are 
saved by his means from a slow and lingering death in the 
evening, and killed in a moment, when they have known 
nothing of life but pleasure. He is the constant destroyer 
of i . the friend of man ; and with the stork and.the 


‘ibis, may be regarded as a sacred bird. His instinct, 


which gives him his appointed seasons, and which teaches 
him always when and where to move, may be regarded as 
flowing from a Divine source; and he belongs to the 
oracles of natuse, which speak the awful and intelligible 
language of a present Deity.—Sulmonia. 








SOLUTION TO THE QUESTION IN OUR LasT. 

Let us call Snare’s age x, and Stare’s y; since then 
a2—y? must be a biquadrate; let us commence by making 
it a square; for which purpose, let us suppose 7 = p* 
+92 andy = 2p9, then will cz: —y? = (p?—92)?. 
But in order that this square may become a biquadrate, 
p%*—9*% must be a square; let us, therefore, make p = 
r2 +. s? and 9 = 2rs, that p?=—92% = (r?—s?)*: hence 
we have r2—y? = (r2—s%)4, which is evidently a bi- 
quadratic. Now, from some of the foregoing equations, 
according to these suppositions, we have r = 14 +6 re 
8% + s4, and y = 41738-4475: it consequently now 
remains to transform into a square the formula z +- y = 
rétar3e+- Gr? s2-+4re3 +384. But this is al- 
ready a square, its root being r* -- 278 + #?, in which 
r and s are unlimited. 

Let us make r = 2, and s = 1, then will z -4- y = 
rib ar3e+Grist +4rs) +31 —8l,p =r? 
+et 5,9 2rs=—4, z=p4+9=4l,andy 
= 2p 9 = 40, numbers which answer the conditions of 
the question. 





Middlewich. H, S. 


quantities of hay, and the huge masses it was sweeping 


made for it as an ark of safety, in the hope, no doubt, of 





ON SALE, 
At the Mercury-office, Lord-street, Liverpool, 


mm vt cak PATENT COMPOSITION fér —_ 
aterproof and strengthening Leather, ticularly S 
of BOOTS and SHOES. . ait iia 
This unrival‘ed composition will, at a very trifling ex. 
pense, render the Soles of Boots and Shoes, Aprons of Gigs, Har. 
ness, and all Leather expowed to the atmosphere, completely 
Waterproof, and totally impervious to all damp and moisture 
whatever; and it will cause them to wear nearly double the 
time. One great perfection of this article is its cheapness 
and easy application. A pair of Boots or Shoes can be made 
—— in a few minutes. by any person who can clean 
This valuable Composition will prove the best and surest 
preventive against all damp and moisture coming to the feet 
in wet weather, and will protect the wearer .rom colds, 
coughs, and the numerou: train of ills arising f.om wet and 
cold feet. It will be found the greatest protector of health, 
and promoter of economy, ever offered to the public. In 
bottles at 1s. each. Which is warranted to keep one person's 
Boots or Shoes dry for a year. 


TO THE LADIES. 
IMPORTANT CHEMICAL DISCOVERY. 


CAMERON’S INDELIBLE PERMANENT 
MARKING INK, for LINENS, &c.—The singular and import. 
ant property of this valuable discovery is, that the effect 
required is instantly produced at one operation by simply 
writing on any part of the Cloth or Linen, without the 
trouble of a previous preparation;—for, on wetting the 
Writing with Cameron’s Chemical Compound, it is instantane. 
ously converted into a permanent black, which no washing 
can diseharge, and which may be immediately thrown into 
the washing tub, or not, as convenient, without being ex. 
posed tothesun. The whole operation is so extremely sim. 
ple that a Lady, by Cameron’s Marking Ink and Chemical 
Compound, can as easily, and in as short a time, mark one 
hundred pieces of Linen, as she could do ten by the old method. 
It does away with the tedious processes of wetting, drying, 
ym] per oes og ge san, - ae not only saves a great 

ouble, bu ewise entirely removes e 
injuring the clothes. 4 eenbrer 4 
Invented and prepared by C. Cameron, Chemist, Liverpool, 
As spurious imitations may soon be imposed on the public 
they will be pleased to observe that none are genuine unless 
they have the autograph signature, ‘* Charles Cameron,” writ- 
_ og a aie ae ob =— of directions.—Price 
. or 2s. 6d., w case.—Fam ttl i 
cael comers Ga, y es, containing six 


Important to Persons geing to Sea, Pa. 
sengers in Steum-buats, &c. and to Per. 
sons learning to Swim. 


IMPROVED 
MARINE LIFE PRESERVERS, 
Warranted to support any person in the 
water with the clothes on. ommended 
to Emigrants, Persons going to Sea, and to 
Aquatic Parties.—Price from 18s. to€1 5s, 


This day is published, price 13. 6d. 


A GUIDE to BANGOR, BEAUMARIS, and 
SNOWDONIA, witha MAP. By JOHN SMITH. 


Just published, Second Edition, price 2s. 
TABLEAU SYNOPTIQUE, renfermant des Régles 


infailibles pour trouver par la terminaison seule, et sans 

Je secours du Dictionnaire. le Genre de tous les Noms dela 

Langue Francaise. Par D. ALBERT, LL.D, Professeur dela 

Langue Francaise a Liverpooi. ; 
Entered at Stationers’ Hall, 
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. Co Correspondents. 








Mr. Wesse’s Lectures on Music.—A correspondent who 
signs Alpha, wishes to know if Mr. Webbe’s Lectures will 
be illustrated on the organ; to which we believe we may 
reply in the affirmative. One of the lectures, at least, will 
require such exemplification. 


Tue Genius or Persepo.is shall appear in our next. 

Pusiic Sewers.—We shall forthwith publish Mr. John Fot- 
ter's Report on this subject. 

THE Oxrorp Prize Porm.—We shall next week publish H.’: 
animadversions on 4. F. D.’s critique upon Mr. Leigh 
Claughton’s Prize Poem on the Voyage of Discovery to the 
Polar Regions. 


Mustc.—Our St. Anne-street correspondent X., who has had 
much patience with us, will find his music in a preceding 
page. The delay in its publication has not arisen from 
neglect, but necessity. 

ee 

















Printed, published, and sold. every Tuesday, by EGERTON 
SMITH and JOHN SMITH, at their General Printing 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool, where Printing 
in all its branches is executed in the best style, and 08 
reasonable terms. 
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